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History  of  the  Class  of  January  1929 


Following  the  trend  of  modern-day  progress, 
we,  the  seniors  of  January  '29,  entered  Tech  just 
four  years  ago  as  enthusiastic  and  eager  fresh- 
men in  search  of  a  higher  education  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  events  of  our  later 
lives. 

As  the  years  have  passed  through  their  four 
seasons,  we  have  traveled  our  four  stages  in  our 
high  school  career.  During  that  time  we  have 
witnessed  the  most  eventful  and  active  years  of 
our  lives.  In  our  upward  march  toward  success, 
activities  and  the  performance  of  our  daily  tasks 
have  been  important  factors  in  bringing  about 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  happiness  that  has  so 
closely  united  our  friendship  and  loyalty. 

As  a  body  we  have  earnestly  endeavored  to 
possess  and  follow  the  standards  and  ideals  of 
our  Tech,  upholding  at  all  times  those  actions  and 
deeds  which  we  deemed  right  in  discipline  and 
and  scholarship  and  in  the  performance  of  our 
duties  as   students. 

On  entering  Tech  for  the  first  time,  curiosity 
rose  within  us.  The  large  tower,  the  magnificent 
buildings,  old  and  new,  all  grasped  our  attention 
as  each  one  of  us  trudged  his  way  to  his  assigned 
classes  and  sponsor  room. 

During  our  first  semester,  although  we  made 
ourselves  known,  we  participated  in  few  activi- 
ties. Mingling  with  the  sophomores  and  juniors, 
we  spent  our  time  as  silent  observers,  watching 
others  and  learning  the  Tech  ways.  We  drifted 
into  every  possible  class  and  organization.  Time 
and  our  new  mode  of  life  passed  quickly.  The 
first  marks  came.  Of  our  class  of  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  were  represented  on  the  honor  roll. 

That  fall  our  football  squad  was  acclaimed  the 
state  champions.  Our  opportunity  to  see  Tech  to- 
gether soon  came.  At  the  first  auditorium  exer- 
cises held  in  Cadle  Tabernacle,  honor  was  given 
to  the  football  men.  A  review  of  the  year  found 
that  Ray  Miller,  Gordon  Peters,  Kenneth  Patter- 
son, Bert  Davis,  and  Ben  Parrish  were  recognized 
in  the  athletic  awards  given  to  members  of  our 
class. 

During  our  next  year  we  were  no  scorned  ob- 
jects; neither  were  we  in  sight  of  the  recognition 
received  by  the  juniors  or  seniors.  Our  time  was 
yet  to  come.  But  the  years  seemed  ages.  Many 
were  attracted  by  our  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit,  while 
others  drifted  into  clubs  and  musical  organiza- 
tions to  break  the  monotony  of  their  curriculum. 
Still  we   struggled  on. 


Spring  brought  more  honors  to  our  athletes. 
Davis,  Parrish,  Peters,  Conner,  and  Miller  re- 
ceived basketball  awards.  We  were  beginning  to 
place  in  ability,  as  our  deeds  became  more  nu- 
merous. June  honors  brought  more  fame  to  Miller 
and  Conner  for  their  work  on  the  baseball  field. 
Parrish  received  an  award  for  track  ability. 

The  next  semester  brought  more  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  us.  We  came  back  feeling  a  little  more 
important.  We  were  sophomores — almost  juniors. 
That  fall  we  looked  with  admiration  to  our  foot- 
ball squad,  among  whom  were  Miller,  Conner,  and 
Peters.  Miller  received  a  block  "T"  for  his  ability 
and  work  on  the  squad.  Peters  and  Conner  were 
designated  for  minor  awards. 

In  the  spring  of  '27,  our  basketball  team  cap- 
tured the  sectional  title.  Again  we  shared  honor 
with  Ray  Miller,  one  of  its  members.  Ray,  our 
star  in  football,  baseball,  and  basketball,  has 
certainly  proved  himself  an  athlete  of  first  mag- 
nitude, and  our  class  is  proud  of  him.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  class  displayed  musical  ability.  Horace 
Abdon  found  a  position  awaiting  him  in  our  Band, 
which  was  known  as  the  best  high  school  band  in 
the  state.  Wilma  Leonard,  star  soprano  soloist, 
accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Choral  Society. 
She  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  Tech's  popular 
musical  entertainers,  singing  a  solo  at  the  com- 
mencement program  of  the  class  of  '28.  Edna 
Jones  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Nature  Study 
Club.  Robert  Hobbs  answered  the  call  as  an 
important  member  of  the  Barton  Bradley  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  committee. 

Virginia  Craig  represented  our  girls  on  the 
basketball  team.  Miller,  Conner,  Nelson,  Peters, 
and  Stroeh  were  recognized  with  football  awards; 
while  Davis,  Parrish,  Conner,  and  Miller  shared 
in   basketball  activities. 

The  freshmen  of  '25  had  finally  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  In  January  '28  we  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  Main  Building  in  search,  for  the  first 
time,  of  our  respective  sponsor  rooms,  139  and 
173.  Under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Doyle  and  Miss 
Stone  we  lost  little  time  in  becoming  acquainted 
and  forming  friendships.  Soon  we  had  our  first 
joint  class  meeting. 

In  the  campaign  for  the  Organ  Fund  we  were 
recognized  as  one  hundred  per  cent  contributors 
with  the  average  of  about  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Honors  now  came  in  order  for  our  class.  Many 
of  our  members  held  important  offices  in  clubs 
and  other  organizations.  Robert  Fuller  won  third 

(Concluded    on    Page    33) 
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Last  Will  and  Testament 


The  author  of  this  class  will,  in  mingling  the 
last  three  and  one-half  years  with  the  happy  lot 
of  students  at  Tech.  and  in  company  with  our  gra- 
cious instructors,  has  lived  in  such  an  exalted 
atmosphere  that  it  would  seem  sometimes  as  if 
she  had  stepped  off  the  earth  and  onto  another 
star.  So  brilliant  has  been  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  intelligentsia  of  my  beloved  Alma  Mater 
that  this  feeling  has  been  entirely  warranted. 

One  day,  while  strolling  in  this  exalted  atmos- 
phere, I  saw  tiny  flecks,  as  of  Stardust,  floating 
around  me,  and  I  discovered,  upon  close  exam- 
ination, that  these  flecks  were  the  aims  and  as- 
pirations of  my  fellow  students.  They,  too,  had 
been  likewise  exalted.  I  began  identifying  and 
classifying  these  high  thoughts,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment and  satisfaction  I  found  they  had  soared 
out  from  the  mental  homes  of  my  own  dear  class- 
mates, the  January  seniors  of  1929.  I  sought  out 
these  individuals  and  asked  them  in  what  way 
they  desired  to  leave  their  names  impressed  upon 
the  memory  of  our  Principal  and  faculty,  and  this 
is  what  they  said: 

"We  shall  will  and  bequeath  to  each  of  the 
June  1929  seniors  some  of  the  talent,  beauty,  and 
learning  with  which  we  have  been  endowed.  This 
will  perpetuate  our  memory  better  than  a  gift  of 
rubies  or  gold. 

"To  Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart  we  pledge  our  intents 
and  purposes  to  try  ever  to  lift  the  burdens  of 
others  as  we  climb  life's  ladder. 

"To  the  Tech  faculty  we  will  a  large  measure 
of  gratitude  and  kindly  feeling  for  their  unceasing 
labors  with  us. 

"To  our  gracious  sponsors,  Miss  Stone  and  Miss 
Doyle,  we  bequeath  a  carload  of  apologies  for  the 
many  wrecks  of  happy  moments  we  have  caused 
them. 

"To  the  succeeding  class  we  leave  all  of  our 
unsung  songs  with  the  hope  that  their  melodies 
may  soothe  the  distracted  nerves  we  have  caused 
our  sponsors." 

Individual  members  leave  the  following  be- 
quests: 

Ramsey  Bloemhof,  master  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, reluctantly  bestows  this  special  faculty  on 
Robert   Dillehay. 

To  be  enormously  popular  with  the  opposite 
sex  is  an  admittedly  coveted  accomplishment.  The 
two  Carver  sisters,  Geraldine  and  Helen,  rather 
timidly  admit  that  they  possess  this   gift;    but   if 


Helen  Jane  Brown  and  Maxine  Rosebaum  can  use 
it,  it  is  theirs  to  keep. 

Martha  Olsen  wills  her  special  adaptability  for 
taking  sponsor  room  attendance  to  any  June 
senior  who  aspires  to  this  position. 

There  are  smiles  that  make  us  happy,  there  are 
smiles  that  make  us  blue,  and  the  smile  of  Helen 
Peck  is  the  smile  which  Elhel  Mary  Ostrom  will 
fall   heir   to. 

That  Josephine  Beck  and  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham may  become  100  per  cent  Americans,  Alma 
Pettijohn  and  Jeanette  Wilds  surrender  their  love 
for   American    history. 

Creola  Ward's  proven  ability  as  a  successful 
chairman  of  the  program  committee  of  the  Span- 
ish Club  lies  waiting  in  the  will  chest  for  Grace 
Cornell. 

Betty  Lawless  wills  to  Howard  Clayton  her 
special  facuty  for  mastering  Latin. 

Whether  a  beautiful  voice  makes  one  popular 
or  not  Wilma  Leonard  does  not  confess,  but  to 
Lou  Shipman  she  surrenders  her  vocal  resonance 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  benefit  her. 

If  Thomas  Day  has  any  secret  desires  for  being 
admired  by  the  campus  girls,  he  may  call  upon 
Ainsworth  Loy  for  the  recipe. 

These  three  seniors,  Barrett  Klingman,  Norman 
Peine,  and  Kenneth  Galm,  who  have  long  basked 
in  the  glory  of  oratorical  stars,  surrender  then- 
place  in  the  galaxy  to  Thomas  Gilpin,  Robert 
McCleman,  and  Robert  Loop. 

Bernice  Harding  and  Thelma  Murphy,  adepts 
in  metal  craft,  have  cast  their  mantels  afield.  Any 
June  seniors  who  aspire  to  this  profession,  please 
adjust  their  periscopes. 

To  be  popular  with  the  girls  is  something  to 
boast  of,  so  Fred  Kline  says  to  Gail  Alger,  "Here's 
my  gift." 

Robert  Osier  wills  to  Morris  McDaniels  his 
luck  as  a  Demagorian.  Here's  hoping  he  wins  as 
many  laurels  as  did  Bob. 

We  always  knew  Leota  Mae  Mclntire  had  a 
secret  formula  for  beauty.  Now  our  suspicions 
are  justified,  for  she  passes  it  on  to  Ruth  Magab. 

Kenneth  Peter  reluctantly  gives  all  his  much- 
longed-for  A's  to  Ardith  Whitmire. 

Ruth  Harrell  and  Charles  Hoover  are  unde- 
cided as  to  just  what  they  will  give  to  June 
seniors.  They  say  their  excellent  (?)  grades  and 
sunny  dispositions  are  their  chief  possessions. 
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Kenneth  Patterson,  Gordon  Peters,  and  Lowell 
Stroeh  leave  their  athletic  ability  to  the  192!) 
team. 

Ermadell  Howery  gives  to  Ruth  Hoskinson  her 
ability  to  do  A+  cooking. 

Hugh  Halstead  wills  to  William  Henderson  his 
art  of  collecting  senior  dues  and  retaining  his 
popularity  with  the  fair  sex. 

These  stars  in  physics,  Harry  Weaver,  Mavrlin 
Moncrief,  Laura  Williams,  Levelle  Higgins,  and 
Eugene  Morris,  are  glad  to  let  their  brightness 
shine  around  Charles  Brown,  Richard  Halman, 
William  Stockton,  Morgan  Dietz,  and  Albert 
Shaff  stall. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  a  chemist?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion  which  Alfred  Clayton,  Dorothy  Emminger. 
Pauline  Galloway,  Paul  Shonkwiler,  and  Lucille 
Weddle  desire  to  have  answered  by  such  promis- 
ing chemistry  students  as  Catherine  Beem,  Rob- 
ert Broner.  Caroline  Brown,  Burnett  Farmen,  and 
Mildred  Jenkins. 

To  Harold  Niesenbaum,  future  famous  his- 
torian, Enoch  H.  Clements  bequeaths  his  pro- 
found love  for  history- 
Dorothy  Jane  Cutshaw  and  Mary  Curran  add 
to  the  already  approved  popularity  and  beauty 
of  Mary  Lou  Thomas  and  Lucine  Warfel  by 
leaving    behind    these    embellishments. 

The  heroic  feat  of  planning  interesting  pro- 
grams for  the  Nature  Study  Club,  William  Ellison 
would   share   with   William    Aust. 

Robert  Bartlett,  Tech's  noted  architect,  lays 
his  architectural  skill  at  the  feet  of  Robert  Frost 
Daggett. 

Dramatic  art!  Oh,  what  a  gift  to  treasure!  So 
exclaimed  the  happy  conquerors  of  this  subject; 
namely,  Katherine  Burton,  Glen  Barnard,  Violet 
Gay  Altum,  Vivian  Hooton,  and  Betty  Kegg;  and 
so  they  bestow  this  beloved  jewel  of  learning 
upon  Bessie  Blake,  Marion  Cherdron,  Lois  Sedam. 
Marguerite  South,  and  Helen  Louise  Titus. 

lone  Cain  would  bequeath  her  excellent  grades 
to  Virginia   L.   Cox. 

William  Earl  Young  wills  his  number  elevens 
to  Edwin  Bernhardt  with  the  warning  that  great 
sacrifices  of  gum,  ice  cream,  and  hot  dogs  must 
be  made  to  cover  the  wastage  of  shoe  leather  re- 
quired  while   striding   over  the   campus. 

Pauline  Shirk  passes  down  to  Marian  Gilbreeh 
her  great  affliction  of  being  a  poet,  with  the  hope 
that  no  greater  calamity  than  being  the  class 
poet  may  befall  her. 

Billie  Galphin  falls  heir  to  the  hig'h  grades  of 
Gerald   Baker. 

Rebecca  Shields.  Bill  Murray,  and  Harold  Ar- 
thur Huber  had  expected  to  use  their  mathemat- 
ical skill  in  calculating  an  airplane  trip  to  Mars 


This  unfinished  task  they  bequeath  to  their  hon- 
orable colleagues,  Opra  Wright,  Harold  Roberts, 
and    Arthur    Schneker. 

Robert  Erath  wills  his  unusual  oratorical  abil 
ity  to  Robin  Frakes. 

Anna  Moore,  John  Aitken.  Charles  Rogers,  Mar- 
garet Shaul.  Max  Klezmer,  and  Harry  Krentler, 
who  have  demonstrated  their  extraordinary  the- 
atrical genius,  would  will  their  places  in  the 
class  play  to  Eleanora  Allen,  Charles  Rudolph. 
Margaret  Burnell,  Herbert  Sears,  Allison  Koel- 
ling,   and   Harold   Ransburg. 

To  Helen  Thorns,  Martha  Boyland  wills  her 
A    (V)   in  American  history. 

Gladys  Brant  bequeaths  her  shorthand  books 
lo  Mary  Clifford.  Gladys  says  that  her  love  for 
the  hieroglyphics  died  with  the  last  recitation. 

Russell  Abdon  gladly  passes  his  ability  as  a 
.meat  spokesman  to  Lyman  Woffia,  while  Horace 
Abdon  bestows  his  ability  to  render  "Girl  of  My 
Dreams"  upon  Allen  Beaumont,  providing  the 
sentiment  of  the  piece  doesn't  cure  his  antipathy 
for  the  fairer  sex. 

Catherine  Borneman  wills  her  sunny  smrile  to 
Dorothy  Baldridge  and  her  skill  as  a  milliner  to 
Edna  Bennett. 

Bill  Conner.  Russell  Kirk,  Abe  Klezmer,  Ben 
Parrish,  and  Charles  Rohm  waft  their  strains  of 
sweet  music  to  Ed  Bowman,  Norman  Caxey,  Tom 
Isaacs,  Harry  Walker,  and   Tilden  Wilson. 

Marshall  Kealing  bequeaths  to  Charles  Bardach 
the  skill  to  knock  down  Solomon's  "Pillows"  with 
a  vac-ant  stare. 

Max  Engle,  star  of  the  harmony  class,  is  quite 
willing  to  let  some  Stardust  fall  around  Martha 
Isham. 

Louise  Duncan,  though  not  conceited  enough  to 
admit  the  charm  of  her  disposition,  has  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  bestow  some  of  it  upon  the  de- 
mure  Mona    Seeman. 

Justine  Rufner,  Baby  Ruth  of  the  basketball 
team,  wills  to  any  aspiring  players  her  special 
adaptability   along   this   line. 

Not  that  Mary  Elizabeth  Edwards  needs  a  boost 
for  good  grades,  but  "to  him  that  hath  faith,  more 
will  be  given" — so  here  are  a  handful  of  hints 
for  success  from  Muriel  Woodruff. 

"Great  men  leave  their  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  Time"  so  James  Young  wills  his  to  Willard 
Cameron,  providing  they  are  large  enough  for 
him  to  tread   in. 

Here's  hoping  Carrie  Blackwell  will  become 
radiantly  beautiful  with  the  aid  of  Gladys 
Janney's  sunny   smile. 

Since  Margaret  Swern  gives  promise  of  becom- 
ing   the   beloved    song    writer    of    her    class,    Alice 

(Concluded   on   Page   33) 
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-WHITE     COLLARS"  SENIOR    CLASS    PLAY    CAST     AND      COMMITTEES 

'W     : 
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PROPERTIES  s-  C05TW1E 


White  Collars 

The  leading  roles  of  the  play,  "White  Collars," 
presented  by  the  January  senior  class,  were 
played  by  John  Holtman  and  Mary  Frances  Cray, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara  Ryan,  at  the 
Murat  Theater,  January  eleventh. 

The  play  pictures  a  typical  family  that  consid- 
ers itself  too  conceited  to  perform  manual  labor, 
but  yet  lacks  the  ability  and  education  to  advance 
into  the  "White  Collar"  class.  The  daughter  of 
the  family  marries  her  millionaire  employer,  but 
her  unfortunate  parents  tail  to  reap  the  result 
of  their  daughter's  financial  success  and  are 
forced  to  continue  their  life  in  their  small 
apartment. 

The  cast  of  the  play  was  as  follows: 

MR.    THAYER  John    Ait  ken 

MRS.  THAYER__  --Margaret  Ethelyn  Shaul 
JOAN  THAYER__  _-Mary  Frances  Cray 
HELEN  THAYER__  --Anna  Moore 
FRANK  THAYER.-  --Charles  Rogers 
COUSIN  HENRY.-  __Harry  Krentler 
WILLIAM  VAN  LUYX__  John  Holtman 
SALLY  VAN  LUYN__  __Aurzella  Magel 
TOM    GIBNEY Max   Klezmer 


"'Kbit ■*■••>»!   ADiKtVlEi   SENIOR 


JAMUAKY   5ENI0R   DAY 


Ribbon  and  Tree  Day 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  seniordom, 
the  January  seniors  had  a  full  period  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  the  class  colors  and  motto  to 
the  class  and  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

The  class  set  another  precedent  by  presenting 
a  tulip  tree  to  the  school,  as  only  the  June  sen- 
iors have  formerly  given  such  a  gift  to  Tech  in 
the   celebration   of  Tree   Day. 

The  January  class  assembled  in  Sponsor  Room 
139  during  roll  call  on  October  seventeenth.  A 
procession,  led  by  the  class  officers,  proceeded 
down  to  the  front  of  the  Arsenal  building,  where  a 
triangle  was  formed,  surrounding  the  tree  which 
the  class  presented  to  Tech  and  which  Mr.  Stuart 
accepted. 

After  Virginia  Craig,  chairman  of  the  color 
committee,  presented  the  class  colors  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  principal,  each  January  senior  was  given 
a  set  of  colors  to  wear  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Stuart  continued  the  program  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  group  and  a  talk  on  the  class  motto, 
"Lift  as  you  climb."  In  his  striking  address  he 
interwove  the  future  of  each  student,  following 
the  ideal  of  the  class  motto  with  the  growth  of 
the  tulip  tree. 
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Prophecy  of  the  Class 


The  January  seniors  of  '29  were  certainly  as- 
tonished when  they  found  themselves  going 
straight  through  the  earth  toward  China.  Even 
Aurzella  Magel,  who  was  always  keen  for  ad- 
venture, was  shocked,  to  say  the  least. 

Of  course,  Harry  May  started  it.  He  caused  the 
cable  to  break  on  the  elevator  shaft  at  the  new 
auditorium  by  climbing  into  an  already  over- 
loaded car  of  cement.  The  car  crashed  into  the 
earth,  disappearing  from  sight  and  leaving  a 
large  cavity  from  which  came  strange  mutterings. 

Harry  yelled  up  for  us  to  come  down;  that  it 
was  loads  of  fun;  so  we  decided  to  go.  But,  how 
was  it  to  be  done?  Our  chief  engineer,  Mary  Ober- 
lies,  quickly  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty  January  seniors  could  be  low- 
ered into  the  earth.  We  would  go  down  in  a  car 
hooked  onto  the  cable  of  the  elevator  shaft! 

A  wild  scramble  resulted!  With  Eugene  Norris 
hanging  on,  the  first  car  started  the  swift  descent 
into  the  unknown.  Alma  Pettijohn,  Olive  Robbins, 
John  Tenney,  Edith  Siler.  Lowell  Stroeh,  and 
Ray  Miller,  all  succeeded  in  getting  berths  on  this 
first  non-Pullman   into  the   earth. 

The  remaining  seniors  found  these  select  few 
cluttered  around  the  mouth  of  the  hole  when  they 
arrived  in  China,  for  such  it  was.  At  last,  the 
impossible  had  been  accomplished!  The  earth  had 
been  bored  through  to  China!  At  once,  the  busi- 
nesslike Alfred  Clayton  began  planning  how  this 
cavity  could  be  used  for  trade  with  the  United 
States,  when,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  seniors, 
Werner  Bauman  proved  to  Mary  Franklin  and 
Catherine  Tate  that  he  was  a  real  magician  by 
closing  the   hole. 

To  our  extreme  consternation,  someone  yelled 
that  Bert  Davis,  George  Horn,  and  Ben  Parrish 
had  been  left  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  where 
they  had  stopped  when  they  saw  the  gnomes 
playing  basketball!  George  was  acting  as  chap- 
eron for  the  other  two. 

At  that.  William  Nelson,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  lively  conversation  with  a  Chinaman, 
announced  that  he  was  running  for  president  of 
i  In-  new  republic  of  January  seniors.  Wilma 
Leonard  had  been  acting  as  interpreter. 

Fred  Kline  came  up  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
announcement  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention by  stating  that  he  was  opposing  William, 
running  on  the  Technical  party.  Fred's  valet, 
Charles  Keough,  and  William's  Chinese  servant, 
who  turned  out  to  be  Paul  Deranian  in  disguise, 
began    a    friendly    game    of    tiddledewinks    which 


continued  throughout  the  strife  that  followed. 

The  seniors  took  sides  in  the  coming  election 
with  such  people  as  Aline  Balsley,  Gwendolyn 
Steljes,  Robert  Bartlett,  Juanita  Murnan,  McCray 
Coulter,  and  Ned  Tilman  siding  with  William. 
Sherrill  Watson  lead  the  Technical  party  with 
Fred   Hawickhorst  as   financial   manager. 

Hugh  Halstead  published  a  special  bulletin, 
No.  1,  declaring  himself,  John  Sullivan,  Avanelle 
Brenneman,   and   Doris   Owens   as  neutral. 

The  next  day  the  barricade  fighting  was  begun. 
Adelaide  Conn  dashed  madly  about,  trying  to  get 
a  scoop  for  the  "Holtman  Gossip,"  a  newspaper 
published  daily  by  John  Holtman,  who,  you  re- 
member, had  the  leading  role  in  "White  Collars." 

Autumn  Bradley  and  Pearl  Steers  engaged  in 
a  hair-pulling  contest,  only  to  learn  later  that 
they   were  both  supporting  William. 

Myron  Orbaugh  acted  as  spy  for  Fred  Kline 
until  a  football  kicked  by  Oscar  Brown  "knocked 
him  out"  for  two  weeks. 

Refusing  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  William 
Conner  opened  a  gift  shop  with  Minnie  Margaret 
Betts  and  Geraldine  Carver  as  clerks.  John  Aitken 
stood  in  front  of  Conner's  store  and  sold  pencils 
with  erasers  that  were  guaranteed  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

Mildred  Miller  and  Virginia  Richeson  organized 
tlie  Miller  &  Richeson  Music  Company,  with  Re- 
becca Shields  playing  the  piano  and  Rosemary 
Towles  singing.  They  featured  all  songs  by  Alice 
Jefferson. 

Mary  Brinkman  became  head  manicurist  in  the 
George  Gable  Tonsorial  Parlor,  which  was  head- 
quarters for   Fred's  campaign. 

The  next  day  the  fighting  became  more  serious, 
with  the  participants  using  rubber  bands  and 
paper  wads.  Gladys  Janney,  Helen  Carver,  Creola 
Ward,  and  Dorothy  Travis  were  among  the  girls 
seriously  injured,  while  Edward  Curtis,  Max  En- 
gle,  Dallas  Gray,  and  Roy  Guthrie  disappeared. 
Glenn  Barnard  and  Ramsey  Bloemhof,  Technical, 
discovered  that  Mary  Frances  Cray  and  other 
persons  had  usurped  all  the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  day  was  celebrated,  henceforth,  by 
the  women  of  the  class,  as  Thanksgiving  day. 

Edward,  Max,  and  Dallas  soon  appeared,  look- 
ing very  guilty.  When  questioned  by  Chief  Justice 
Quinn,  they  told  about  visiting  a  chop-suey  shop 
operated  by  Kenneth  Patterson,  who  served  them 
free  gratis.  Gladys  Woodruff  and  Mary  Cobb  be- 
gan to  giggle  when  Wilma  Sullivan  suggested  a 
trip   to   Kenneth's    shop.   Wilma    politely   knocked 
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them  clown.  When  Wilma  was  arrested  by  the 
chief  officer,  Charles  Rogers,  Halene  Wilson 
willingly  provided  bond. 

Cries  of  "Here  comes  the  Chinese  Army!"  were 
heard;  but  the  Army  proved  to  be  the  peace  band 
which  had  come  to  welcome  the  seniors  into 
China  and  offer  them  Hongkong  as  their  own  city. 
This  disclosed  the  fact  that  Martha  Wurtz,  Edna- 
mae  Hannan,  Leota  Mclntire,  and  the  suffragettes 
were  holding  office  under  false  pretences.  Another 
revolution  resulted  with  the  Arsenal  party, 
headed  by  Lucille  Hiatt,  gaining  control. 

Ernestine  Walker  nearly  expired  from  fright 
shortly  after,  when  she  saw  the  ground  move. 
Bert,  Ben,  and  George,  the  lost  athletes  and  their 
chaperon,  were  only  attempting  to  escape  from 
their  underground  prison.  When  Werner  could 
not   open  the  ground.   William  Ellison   succeeded. 

Marcella  Allen,  Jewell  Martin,  Maryellen 
Bryant,  Pauline  Shirk,  Helen  Shank,  and  Anna 
Moore  caused  quite  a  commotion  by  debating  the 
question,  "Resolved,  That  we  shall  open  a  Chinese 
Dress  Shoppe  with  French  styles,  American 
patrons,  and  Chinese  clerks."  The  judges  were 
Bud  Beeler,  Robert  Ayres,  and  Charles  Hoover, 
who  decided  in  favor  of  a  tie  shop.  Whereupon, 
Max  Klezmer,  after  seizing  ties  belonging  to 
Enoch  Clements,  Raymond  Cory,  Kenneth  Fer- 
guson, Robert  Lorton,  and  Paul  Shonkwiler, 
opened  a  tie  shop  in  the  Curtis-Dietz  Bank  Build- 
ing. This  building  was  built  in  one  day  by  the 
Fondaw  Brothers,  General  Contractors. 

At  this  time  the  election  for  mayor,  sheriff, 
judge,  and  other  officials  of  Hongkong  was  in 
order.  Kathleen  Edwards,  Ruth  Harrell,  and  Dor- 
othy Cutshaw  ran  for  mayor,  Ruth  Harrell  on  an 
independent  ticket,  winning  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Violet  Albers  organized  a  jazz  orchestra  with 
Vivian  Claffey  as  director.  Included  in  the  person- 
nel were  Mildred  Jones,  Clyde  Henniger,  Jack 
Lederer,  Telford  Wright,  Gladys  King,  Loraine 
Jackson,  and   James   Williams. 

Earl  Dorsett  entertained  himself  and  others  by 
eating  some  Chinese  candy  until  he  learned  that 
it  was  a  puzzle.  However,  neither  he  nor  Kath- 
erine  Burton  and  Edward  Essig,  who  also  par- 
took of  some  of  the  puzzle,  suffered  ill   effects. 

The  Gardner,  Gladden,  Gest  Glee  Club  invited 
all  boys  to  compete  for  a  prize  in  a  singing  con- 
test. Burton  Hancock,  the  winner,  received  as  a 
prize  a  red  apple  furnished  by  the  Carr-Loy 
Apple  Farm,  makers  of  the  famous  Leonard 
Apple  Products. 

Things  continued  for  a  year  without  much  ex- 
citement, except  the  building  of  a  two  million 
dollar  theatre  by  Frank  Steinmetz. 


Then  came  the  election  to  the  Hongkong  legis- 
lature. Mary  Hanks  claimed  a  political  seat  for 
life  by  way  of  a  distant  relationship  to  a  relative 
of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Marthabel  Geisler  and 
Evelyn  Meyers,  with  Helen  Peck  as  alternate, 
debated  Charles  Walsh,  Marshal  Kealing,  and 
Arthur  Caster,  alternate,  on  the  subject,  "Re- 
solved. That  the  Hongkong  legislature  be  com- 
posed of  women."  The  judge,  Paul  Hunter,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  negative  side.  The  following  sen- 
iors became  members  of  the  legislature  by  their 
own  choice:  Emily  MacFarland,  Mary  Mabey, 
Marie  Ruske,  Dorothy  Lutz,  Dorthea  Allen,  Zeldia 
Freije,  Mary  Francis  Kneer,  William  Funkhouser, 
Horace  Abdon,  Howard  Campbell.  Howard  Kem- 
per, and  Charles  Rogers.  Howard  Campbell,  run- 
ning against  Howard  Kemper  for  the  office  of 
speaker,  won  by  a  majority  of  two.  James  Rob- 
bins  and  Alfred  Lukens  cast  the  deciding  votes. 

Catherine  Borneman,  Bernice  Harding,  Mary 
Gaston,  and  Frances  Gest  went  into  the  agri- 
culture profession,  hiring  Francis  Mutzner,  Rob- 
ert Caskey,  Harold  Huber,  and  Arnold  Karch  to 
farm  the  thousand-acre  tract  purchased  from 
Thomas  Prall.  They  gave  Tom  a  promissory  note 
signed  by  Clarence  Bock  as  payment,  which  was 
not  taken  up  when  due.  Harry  Weaver  and  Ken- 
neth Galm  were  engaged  as  attorneys  for  the  prose- 
cution. The  defense  obtained  as  counsels  the  noted 
firm  of  Osier  and  West.  The  jury,  composed  of 
Katherine  Lee,  Georgia  Kraus,  Wendell  Schafer, 
Alvin  Storm,  Robert  Summers,  Glen  Hoffbauer, 
Earl  Carmin.  and  Albert  Bell,  found  the  de- 
fendants guilty,  after  the  judge,  Laura  Williams, 
had  dismissed  the  case,  due  to  lack  of  evidence. 
The  chief  witness,  Richard  Tibbs,  disappeared 
with  the  note.  The  prosecutor  insisted  that  he  had 
been  bribed  by  the  defense,  but  that  couldn't  be 
proved. 

Gerald  Baker  opened  a  bake  shop  on  lop  of 
the  Chinese  Wall,  with  Fred  Waidlick  as  mes- 
senger. Fred  lost  twenty  pounds  the  first  day 
climbing  up  and  down  the  wall,  delivering  the 
orders. 

Virginia  Craig  organized  the  Hongkong  Im- 
provement Society,  with  Pauline  Galloway  as 
sergeant-at-arms,  Vivian  Hooton  as  secretary,  and 
Gwendolyn  Coleman  as   treasurer. 

Louise  Duncan  and  Gladys  Cook  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  the  discontinuation  of  study  halls. 
Among  the  signers  of  the  petition  were  Emelie 
Cowger,  Thelma  Albright,  Helen  Bottema,  Henri- 
etta Jett,  Mary  E.  Johnson,  and  Ermadell  Howery. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Pavey,  Miriam  Roesener,  Ge- 
neva Miller,  Clara  Morrison,  Jeanette  Wilds, 
Vivian  Webb,  and  Elizabeth  Tedrick  formed  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  from  Sponsor  Room  173.  All  girls 

(Concluded    on    Phko    4fi) 
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Capitalizing  High  School  Opportunities 


WERNER   BAUMAN 


The  January  senior  class  of  1929  has  just  com- 
pleted its  four  glorious  years  as  students  of  Tech. 
Its  members  have  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
they  will  build  toward  their  goal  in  life.  During 
these  years  they  have  grown  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually.  For  the  past  five  months  they  have 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges,  opportunities,  and  un- 
dertakings of  their  Tech  as  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  this  great  student  body. 

As  graduates  they  are  leaving  the  records 
which,  as  high  school  students,  they  have  made. 
Each  mark,  each  merit,  each  deed  performed,  has 
been  recorded,  has  made  its  impression  on  those 
with  whom  the  students  have  come  in  contact, 
has  influenced  the  students  themselves. 

Deeds  of  courage,  of  honor,  of  accomplishment 
have  ever  been  major  factors  in  developing  the 
character  of  each;  in  forming  the  reputation 
which  each  has  thus  far  earned  in  life.  Those 
who  have  made  good  scholastic  records  know  the 
satisfaction  of  a  thing  well  done.  Those  who  have 
actively    participated    in     school    activities    have 


found  their  time  profitably  spent;  have  had  this 
special  opportunity  to  make  true,  loyal,  and  last- 
ing friends,  have  become  richer  in  experience  be- 
cause of  them. 

Because  of  the  splendid  record  of  loyalty, 
honesty,  and  accomplishment  which  this  class  is 
leaving,  Tech  can  and  will  expect  of  its  members, 
future  citizens  of  which   she  will   ever  be  proud. 

As  each  member  of  the  January  1929  class 
travels  his  road  to  fame,  he  will  not  always  find 
a  word  of  encouragement,  a  willing  friend  to  help 
him  when  he  meets  with  reverses.  But  with  the 
training  he  has  received  from  four  years  in  this 
institution  of  strength,  he  will  have  the  courage 
to  hold  on,  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  overcome 
disaster;   to  become  the  conqueror. 

Let  each  member  of  this  class,  as  he  leaves  his 
Alma  Mater,  foster  the  finer  experiences  of  his 
high  school  career  so  that,  in  showing  his  grati- 
tude to  Tech  which  has  given  him  his  start  in 
life,  he  will  ever  strive  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  success. 
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Thh  Arsenal  Cannon 


A  Touch  of  Royalty 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  rival.  I  am  "it."  As 
far  back  as  I  can  remember.  I  have  surpassed  all 
my  friends  in  the  gentle  art  of  falling  off  a  horse. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  it  is  or  what 
horse  it  is,  I  can  fall  off  with  practically  no  trou- 
ble at  all.  Although  I  am  ridiculed  and  jeered  by 
my  friends,  still  I  manage  to  tumble  off  any 
horse  I  ride — or  try  to  ride.  No  matter  how  often 
I  fall  off  or  how  much  I  am  ridiculed  for  my 
mishaps,  I  still  persist  in  trying. 

The  steed  keeps  me  bouncing  up  and  down  on 
his  back  entirely  out  of  rhythm  with  his  progress. 
He  insists  upon  meeting  me  half  way  in  every 
bounce  until  I  feel  as  if  my  spinal  column  were 
protruding  through  the  top  of  my  head.  At  any 
rate  a  trot  does  not  agree  with  me.  I  go  in  too 
many  different  directions  at  the  same  time. 
Either  I  kick  the  beast  in  the  ribs  or  yank  on  the 
bridle;  then  he  begins  a  series  of  short  bucks. 
When  a  horse  bucks,  I  get  off — usually  not  of  my 
own  accord.  The  animal  seems  to  realize  that  my 
ability  in  riding  is  not  what  it  should  be;  and, 
therefore,  he  plays  all  sorts  of  pranks  on  me,  a 
a  favorite  one  being  to  stop  suddenly  for  a  nibble 
of  grass.  Since  I  am  often  incapable  of  anticipat- 
ing his  whims,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  on  these 
occasions  to  stop   with  him. 

One  horse  I  rode  had  the  habit  of  shying  at 
everything,  usual — or  unusual — along  the  route. 
However,  my  confidence  in  myself  was  growing, 
so  I  sat  nonchalantly  upon  his  back  one  day  while 
he  plodded  up  the  snow-covered  road.  Suddenly,  a 
bird  rose  with  a  whir,  directly  in  his  path.  He 
uttered  a  startled  snort,  reared,  wheeled,  and 
fairly  flew  down  the  road  in  the  direction  we  had 
come.  I  did  not  go  with  him.  I  was  too  busy  dig- 
ging my  way  out  of  a  snowdrift  to  care  where 
the  horse  went.  To  make  matters  worse,  some 
pedestrians  had  seen  my  undignified  tumble,  and 
when  I  had  again  reached  the  outer  air,  they 
were  paralyzed  with  laughter.  Mumbling  a.  few 
words  about  some  people's  sense  of  humor,  I 
hurried  in  pursuit  of  my  mount. 

Although  I  fall  off  at  the  least  excuse,  and, 
after  a  few  hours  of  horseback  riding,  I  must 
eat  my  dinner  standing  up,  I  still  persist  in  trying 
to  ride.  Often  I  have  longed  for  the  time  when  I 
should  be  able  to  exhibit  my  ability  in  this  line 
with  ease  and  comfort  and  suffer  no  after-effects. 
It  may  be  that  some  day  I  shall  be  able  to  ride 
as  if  I  were  part  of  the  horse.  Judging,  however, 
by  my  rate  of  progress  at  the  present  time 
triumph  is  far,  far  in  the  future. 

Glen  Paschall. 


Barber  Shop  Expressions 

Have  you  ever  happened,  while  awaiting  your 
turn  in  a  crowded  barber  shop,  to  gaze  upon  the 
expressions  of  those  already  in  the  chairs?  If  you 
haven't,  you  have  missed  a  pleasant  form  of 
entertainment  and  a  new  way  in  which  to  spend 
otherwise   wasted  time. 

In  any  barber  shop  you  can  always  find  at  least 
three  types  of  individuals.  There  is  the  person 
who  centers  a  blank,  bovine  expression  on  the 
wall  opposite  him,  sitting  so  still  he  seems 
scarcely  alive;  there  is  the  shy,  awkward  person 
who  keeps  his  head  downcast  and  his  eyes  on  his 
lap,  giving  you  the  impression  that  he  is  earnestly 
interested  in  the  queer  little  antics  his  hands  are 
making  beneath  the  white  cover  cloth;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  is  that  gay,  jolly  fellow  who  (much 
to  the  disgust  of  the  hapless  barber)  must  jerk 
his  head  every  moment  to  smile,  wink,  or  wave  a 
greeting  to  some  friend  passing  along  the  street. 
However,  these  are  just  three  most  common  types 
of  barber-shop  patrons. 

If  you  watch  carefully  you  will  find  some  other 
very  amusing  expressions,  especially  on  the 
countenances  of  children.  Often  you  may  come 
across  the  little  girl  on  whose  face  is  the  very 
picture  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  the  barber 
is  cutting  her  hair  like  big  sister's  as  she  told 
him  to,  or  as  it  was  before.  The  other  day  I  almost 
laughed  aloud  at  a  small  boy  who  had  a  very 
comic  way  of  screwing  up  his  face  on  one  side 
when  the  barber  used  the  clippers  around  his 
temples. 

Since  the  ladies  have  taken  possession  of  the 
barber  shop,  a  great  variety  of  new  material  in 
the  way  of  expression  is  found.  Every  now  and 
then  a  little  lady  with  a  look  of  anxiety  will  be 
present.  Perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  her  supper, 
or  a  bargain  sale,  or  perhaps  of  Johnny,  who 
may  be  laying  waste  the  cookie  jar  at  home.  At 
any  rate,  her  hair  cut  proves  a  very  taxing  pro- 
cedure, and  after  giving  herself  as  short  a  glance 
in  the  mirror  as  her  modesty  will  permit,  she 
almost  flings  her  coin  to  the  barber  and  rushes 
out  to  that  duty  which  would  not  allow  her  to 
feel  at  ease.  Then  there  is  the  girl  who  seems  to 
have  a  slight  tincture  of  haughtiness  in  her  gaze. 
She  must  jerk  her  head  away  frequently  to  feel 
whether  the  barber  is  getting  her  shingle  just 
right. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  types  of  per- 
sons which  can  be  found  in  a  barber  shop;  and 
if  you  follow  the  harmless  pursuit  of  studying 
the  white-robed  figures  in  their  lofty  chairs,  you 
will  wisely  spend  the  time  before  it  is  your  turn. 

FLORENCE    MUENCHEN. 
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Modern  Art 

"Modern  Art."  which  was  for  a  few  years  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  scornful  amusement,  is  diffi- 
cult to  classify.  Some  say  that  there  has  always 
been  a  modern  art.  The  Egyptian  Pyramids  are 
examples  of  the  "Modern  Art"  of  that  period.  The 
Greeks  founded  an  entirely  different  form  of  art 
which  was  calm  and  restful.  The  Moorish  and 
Indian  tapestries  are  also  entirely  different. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
art  often  repeats  itself  throughout  the  ages.  The 
Pyramids  are  extremely  modern  in  spirit  today. 
and  the  elaborate  patterns  of  the  old  tapestries 
inspire  much  of  our  modern  art.  Our  ideal  in 
figure  today  is  the  slender,  boyish  type;  but  the 
return  of  the  feminine  figure  would  suggest  a 
repetition  of  the  Grecian  ideal  of  beauty,  the 
Venus  de  Milo. 

In  America  the  ideal  of  beauty  in  houses  was 
once  the  Colonial  type.  Then,  perhaps,  people  be- 
came tired  of  it;  or,  perhaps,  they  themselves 
changed,  and  the  modern  house  of  the  day  was 
the  rococo  house  of  the  early  nineties,  with  its 
cupolas,  fancy  corners,  and  many  porches.  Again, 
however,  the  sense  of  beauty  has  repeated  itself, 
and  we  appreciate  once  more  the  Colonial  house, 
though  it  is  not  "modern"  in  the  new  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Each  period  not  only  shows  in  its  works  traces 
of  what  came  before  but  also  a  creating  of  some- 
thing different  to  express  the  influences  of  its 
own  time.  The  life  of  today  is  most  strikingly 
different  from  the  life  of  our  grandmothers.  Life 
today  is  complex  with  its  whirl  of  machinery  and 
onward  flow  of  new  ideas  and  inventions.  So  for 
enjoyment  we  turn  to  a  simple  art  which  never- 
theless expresses  our  surroundings.  The  sky- 
scrapers, the  airships,  and  the  great  searchlights 
of  New  York  enter  into  our  art,  but  in  such  a 
simple  manner  that  we  forget  the  complexity  un- 
der the  surface  and  are  pleased  with  them. 

Modern  art  began  in  Austria,  France,  and  Ger- 
many as  a  breaking  away  from  the  traditional 
period  decoration.  The  beautiful  in  period  design 
furnished  by  the  Colonial  house,  with  its  ma- 
hogany fixtures,  will  endure  forever;  but  this  has 
stayed,  and  we  have  gone  on.  We  of  today  feel  a 
need  for  something  in  harmony  with  our  cities 
and  apartments. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  or  even  espe- 
cially new  in  combining  color  with  simple  de- 
sign— the  Egyptians  did  it — and  this  is  the  basic 
principle  of  the  so-called  "Modern  Art."  Modern 
art  attempts,  as  all  art  does,  to  express  the  in- 
fluence of  our  time. 

Georgia  Kraus. 


A  Gleam  From  Old  Arsenal 

In   buildings  gray,  somber,  and   cold. 
Cannon  and  musket,  new  and  old. 
And  powder  in  the  magazine  lay. 
All  ready  for  the  month  and  day 
When  the  order  came  "To  arms!" 
Unmindful   of  the  many  following  alarms. 

Then  the  shot   hit   the  walls  of  Sumter  old, 
And  then  the  enemies  produced  men  so  bold: 
And  cannon  came  from  out   the  gloom, 
And  muskets  from  all  around  the  room; 
Blue  went  south  to  meet  the  Gray. 
What  the  result  no  one  dare  say. 

Xo  nation  can  exist  half  free,  half  slave, 

And  God  alone  could  solve  the  problem  grave; 

They  fought,  and  bled,  and  died, 

But   still  could  not   decide. 

Abe's  pen  was  mightier  than  the  sword. 

It   freed  the  slave  and  he  became  their  adored. 

Back  to  the  Arsenal,  cold  and  gray. 

Came  the  cannon,  but  not  to  stay. 

For  the  "Young  Idea  must  learn  to  shoot." 

And  out  and  away  they  all  must  scoot. 

And  now  the  same  old  halls  echo  to  tramping  feet, 

And  in  its  rooms  many  pulses  beat; 

But  the  former  are  not  in  brass  and  blue. 

But   suits  and  dresses  of  every  hue. 

Which  is  best  I  leave  to  you. 

Cannon   or   children,   bullets  or   books? 

Which  is  the  best  I  say  to  you. 

Army  man  or  student  true? 

Alice  Green. 


A  Southern  Dusk 


Dusk,    the    forerunner   of   night,   cast    its   magic 

spell   over  the   vast  estate.  Elfin   shadows   danced 

here  and   there   over   the   broad   expanse   of   lawn, 

invitingly.  In  the  graying  light  the  winding  lane, 

guarded   by  giant   pines,   curved  like  ;i    huge   ser- 

pent  up  to  the  old  colonial  mansion,  which   rested 

on     the    height     of    a     miniature    mountain.    The 

house,    a    perfect    cameo    in    a    priceless    setting, 

stood    out     in    all    its    stark    whiteness.    It    alone 

seemed  immune  from  the  shades  of  evening,  save 

for   the  shadows  of  its   tall   pillars.  The   sun   had 

disappeared  beyond  the  horizon,  trailing  its  train 

of  scarlet   witli   it,  and  leaving  a   bluish-gray  sky 

in  its  wake.  There  remained  only  a   few  precious 

minutes  in   which   to   bask   in   the  beauty  of  this 

almost   supernatural  scene  before  dusk  gave  way 

to  the  cloak  of  night. 

Mary  Miessen. 
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The  Hypnotic  Faucet 

Drip!  drip!  drip!  All  one  can  hear  is  drip,  drip, 
drip!  I  wonder — drip,  drip, — I  wonder  if  Nellie 
would  like  to  come  over  awhile.  I  dunno — drip, 
drip,  drip, — I  wonder  what  time  it  is.  Perhaps — 
well,  guess  I'll  read  awhile, — drip,  drip,  drip, 
drip. 

Funny  that  I  can't  get  interested.  Drip,  drip — 
what  is  that  noise?  Drip,  drip,  drip.  Guess  I'll 
snooze  a  little, — drip,  drip,  drip, — if  that  noise 
would   stop! 

Drip,  drip,  drip,  drip — I  hear  music,  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  ha!  Say,  what's  wrong  with  me  tonight?  It's 
getting  colder.  Wonder  what  Nellie's  doing? 
Drip,  drip,  drip,  drip,  drip. 

Listen;  hear  that  dripping?  Hear  that  drip, 
drip,  drip.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Wait,  I'm  slip- 
ping!   Ugh!    Drip,  drip,  dr — . 

Robert  Keeney. 


/  Fill  This  Cup 

(Second    place    in   January  class   poem   contest.) 

Unto  the  jolly  senior  I  would  fill 

His  cup  of  life   with   Inspirations, 

And  hid  him  drink,  at  this  his  earthly  shrine, 

A  draught  so  deep  and  full  that  it,  may  thrill 

His  very   soul  with  effort  kin  lo  skill: 

That  he  may  do  his  tasks  so  big  and  tine 
That  all  the  world  may  see  his  works  combine 

In  one  great  flow  of  love  that  may  distil. 

Sweet  droppings  warm  and  fragrant  like  the  dew 
One  finds  within  the  rose  in  April  dawn — 
And.  when  at  last  his  tasks  may  have  an  end. 

Their  tint  may  he  of  such  resilient,  hue 

That  all  within  the  circle  may  be  drawn 

And  weave  their  plan  of  life  like  his  own  blend. 

Maryellen  Bryant. 


The  Arsenal  Tower 

How  beautiful  the  Arsenal  tower  is.  As  viewed 
from  a  distance,  it  rises,  lofty  and  dignified, 
against  a  quickly  fading  autumnal  twilight.  The 
clear  definite  silhouette  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
truthfulness;  its  stately  massiveness  creates 
strength  and  loyalty.  As  the  leaves  of  brown  and 
crimson  fall  softly  around  it,  the  shadows 
lengthen,  and  the  tower  becomes  blurred,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  tenderness  and  contentment 
of  it. 

How  many  of  us  in  the  future  will  see  an  old 
building  standing  grandly  against  a  darkening 
sky  and  be  reminded  of  the  old  Arsenal  tower? 

Elizabeth  Oglesby. 


The  Sunset 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

A  farmer  toiling  stops  to  rest; 

On  golden   pumpkins   shadows  creep, 

Birds  now  hushed  are  going  to  sleep. 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west 
The  great  red  ball  now  crowns  the  crest 
Of  purple  hills  whose  splendors  lie 
Beneath  the  glory  of  the  sky. 

The  sun  sank  in  a  pool  of  fire. 
The   crimson   sky  its   funeral   pyre. 
One  bird  sailed  through  the  fading  light; 
One  star  peeped  out  to  say,  "Good  night." 

Margaret  McIlroy. 


J) ream  Castles 

How  I  love  to  sit  and  look  into  the  fireplace 
and  dream!  After  fresh  wood  is  put  on  the  fire, 
it  sizzles  and  cracks;  then  settles  into  burning 
picturesque  embers.  I  can  see  bridges  covering 
moats,  reaching  over  to  very  old-looking  castles. 
Little  elves  and  fairies  dance  around  among  the 
fiery  coals.  Soldiers  march  across  the  bridge  in 
scarlet  grandeur  and  melt  from  view  into  the 
castle.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  long  shadows  appear 
and  my  dreams  fade  away  with  the  dying  of 
the   fire. 

Eloise  Pearson. 


Memories 

A  mighty  oak  so  grand  and  tall 

That  stands  beside  a  garden  wall. 

With  its  glorious  branches  and  leaves  so  green, 

Could  there  be  anything  more   supreme? 

And  just   beyond,  a  creek  does   flow, 

A  creek  wide  enough  where  one  can  row. 

It  is  there  that  I  long  to  be. 

For  it  brings  sweet  memories  back  lo  me 

Of  Mother,  Dad,  and  all  the  rest; 

It  is  the  place  that  I  love  the  best. 

Estella  Williamson. 


Poetry 

Poetry  is  a  beautiful  dream — 

Expressed  in  the  words  that  relate  the  theme 
Of  beauty,  of  thought  that  lingers  long, 

And  breaks  forth  in  a  wonderful  song. 
Thus  you  have,  oh,  poet  dear, 

Added    to   Life   both  joy  and   cheer. 

R.  M.  Cherdon. 
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Senior  Class  History 

(Concluded  from  Page  15) 

prize  in  the  "Clean  up.  Paint  up"  campaign,  con- 
cluded by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Work 
by  Gerald  Baker  was  displayed  at  the  Herron  Art 
Institute.  Catherine  Tate,  with  her  oratorical 
ability,  won  a  bronze  medal  in  the  County  Ora- 
torical Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Lincoln 
Union  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator. Gladys  Woodruff  was  presented  a  silver 
pin  for  ability  in  typing. 

The  next  business  of  the  class  was  the  election 
of  officers.  After  several  joint  roll  call  sessions 
the  following  members  were  chosen  as  officers  of 
our  class  as  a  result  of  the  ballots  cast  on  May 
twenty-fourth:  William  Nelson,  president;  Mary 
Frances  Cray,  vice-president;  Aurzella  Magel, 
secretary:  Hugh  Halstead,  treasurer;  Robert  Os- 
ier, sergeant-at-arms.  On  June  first,  Kenneth 
Higgins,  president  of  the  June  '28  class,  formally 
presented  the  "time-honored"  gavel  to  William 
Nelson. 

June  brought  the  presentation  of  more  honors. 
Bert  Davis  and  Ben  Parrish  were  presented  let- 
ters at  the  closing  of  a  successful  basketball  sea- 
son. Miller  and  Conner  received  minor  awards. 
Those  honored  for  baseball  ability  were  Davis, 
Conner,  Horn,  and  Miller.  Parrish  claimed  laurels 
in  track  and  also  was  awarded  the  Dyer  Medal. 

On  returning  for  the  last  time  in  September  '28, 
we,  at  last,  were  recognized  as  the  most  important 
group  on  the  campus.  Special  honors  came  to 
some  for  journalistic  ability  on  the  CANNON  staffs. 
Mary  Franklin  was  appointed  editor-in-chief  of 
Staff  II;  Adelaide  Cohn,  associate  editor  of  Staff 
I;  John  Holtman,  Catherine  Tate,  Harry  May,  and 
Edna  Jones  served  as  reporters;  Dorothy  Travis, 
typist ;  and  Katherine  Lee,  scrap  book  recorder. 
Werner  Bauman  was  appointed  magazine  editor. 
Among  those  who  received  offices  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
unit  were  John  Tenney  and  Ray  Miller,  cadet 
captains;  Roy  Guthrie  and  Horace  Abdon,  first 
lieutenants. 

In  our  last  semester  seven  members  of  our 
class  contributed  greatly  in  making  the  splendid 
record  that  our  football  squad  maintained.  Letters 
were  awarded  to  Nelson,  Conner,  Miller,  Horn, 
Brown,  and  Peters. 

On  October  seventeenth,  the  class  presented  a 
tulip  tree  to  Tech.  At  the  ceremony  the  class 
colors,  American  Beauty  and  Silver  Gray,  were 
worn  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Stuart  gave  a  splendid 
talk  on  the  class  motto,  "Lift  as  You  Climb." 
Dexheimer  was  later  voted  as  class  photographer. 

In  the  contest  for  class  day  officers,  Pauline 
Shirk    was    chosen    class    poet;    Alice    Jefferson, 


class  song  writer;  Werner  Bauman,  historian; 
Maryellen  Bryant,  will-maker;  Edna  Jones  and 
lone   Cain,   prophets. 

A  committee  selected  "White  Collars"  as  our 
class  play.  After  final  tryouts,  John  Holtman  and 
Mary  Frances  Cray  were  accepted  as  the  leading 
players.  Other  parts  were  given  to  Harry  Krent- 
ler,  Max  Klezmer,  John  Aitken,  Aurzella  Magel, 
Anna  Moore,  Margaret  Ethelyn  Shaul,  and  Charles 
Rogers. 

The  play,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara 
Ryan,  was  given  at  the  Murat  theatre,  January 
eleventh.  The  chairman  in  charge  of  committees 
were  Jack  Lederer,  business;  Virginia  Craig, 
properties;   Catherine  Borneman,  costume. 

Plans  were  then  made  for  a  class  party  to  be 
held  January  twenty-second  on  the  campus. 

And  now  we  are  almost  ready  to  leave  Tech. 
Our  four  years  of  happiness  have  been  spent.  As 
we  look  back  over  our  great  history,  we  consider 
only  the  outstanding  ways  in  which  we  have 
helped  Tech  to  grow,  to  hold  its  leading  position 
among  all  the  other  high  schools.  We  are  ever 
grateful  to  our  teachers  and  supervisors  who 
have  guided  and  aided  us  in  forming  and  adjust- 
ing our  lives  to  grow  into  ideal  manhood  and 
womanhood.  As  we  further  our  progress  in  life, 
we  ever  hope  to  follow  the  ideals  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  especially  the  true  meaning  of  our 
class  motto,  "Lift  as  You  Climb." 

Werner  Bauman. 


Last  Will  and  Testament 

(Concluded  from  Page   17) 

Jefferson  adds  unto  her  talents  a  portion  of  her 
own  gift  along  this  line. 

Taking  attendance  in  Choral  Society  is  not 
much  to  boast  about,  but  if  it  will  add  to  Jean 
Goulding's  popularity,  Mary  E.  Johnson  parts 
with   it   willingly. 

Edna  Jones,  journalist  scholar,  relinquishes  her 
place    on    Cannon    staff    to    Dorothy    Montague. 

"Ah!  ye  ould  print  shop.  How  can  I  leave  thee?" 
So  sayeth  Theron  Kilander,  as  he  relinquishes  his 
position  to  any  June  senior  who  can  qualify 
for  it. 

The  exceptional  ability  to  "please  the  ladies," 
Sherman  Burton  hands  over  to  Ellsworth 
Maxwell. 

With  no  desire  to  be  considered  really  joking. 
Earl  Bretz  passes  on  his  good  grades  and  keen 
appreciation  for  his  Alma  Mater  to  James  Helm. 

Joe  Bryan  leaves  a  lot  of  Monday  morning 
yawns   to   Merrill   Lammert. 

To  Mary  Emma  Bauer,  Mary  Hanks  wills  her 
optimistic  disposition. 

Maryellen  M.  Bryant. 
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Report  Card  Day  Rejuvenated 


Let  your  mind  wander  (if  it  by  chance  lie  ;i 
wandering  mind)  back  to  the  stone  age  from 
whence  comes  the  widely  known  report  card,  :i 
small  missive  with  a  big  meaning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1250  B.  C,  when  Miss  Flint- 
face,  the  stone  age  flapper  teacher  of  Granite 
Mountain  School  Number  Two,  was  in  dire  dis- 
tress over  her  pupils'  attitude  toward  work  in 
algebra,  English,  and  Latin.  Labor  as  she  might, 
she  could  not  strike  a  spark  of  interest  in  their 
hardened  minds.  One  day  she  questioned  her  pu- 
pils. "John  Cavo,"  she  asked,  "what  do  your  par- 
ents say  about  your  school  record?" 

"Nothing,"   replied  John. 

"What!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  your  parents 
don't  reprimand  you  for  your  poor  work?" 

"Why  should  they?"  asked  John.  "The  only  way 
they  have  of  finding  out  is  through  me,  and  you 
won't  catch  me  telling  them." 

The  teacher  was  amazed  at  her  discovery,  and 
began  at  once  to  plan  some  way  by  which  she 
could  inform  the  parents  of  the  pupils'  progress. 
After  six  months'  cogitation,  she  finally  hit  upon 
a  plan.  She  telephoned  Bill  Hardernrok,  the  vil- 
lage stonesmith.  "Operator,  give  me  Arrowhead 
5544,  please.  No,  not  Featherbed  4455,  but  Arrow- 
head— five-five-four-four." 

At  last  a  voice  was  heard  over  the  wire. 
"Granite  Mountain  Stone  Company,  Hardernrok 
speaking." 

"Hello,  Mr.  Hardernrok,  this  is  Miss  Flint  lace 
speaking.  I  should  like  to  order  forty-five  stone 
slabs  five  inches  thick,  two  feet  long,  and  one 
foot   wide." 

"All  right,  I  have  the  measurements.  Miss.  Now, 
do  you  wish  them  in  sandstone  or  brimstone?" 

"You  had  better  make  them  of  brimstone  so  the 
children    won't    break    them    so 
easily." 

"Do  you  wish  them  to  be  of 
any  particular  color?"  he  asked. 

"You  may  color  them  all 
green,"  she  replied.  "How  soon 
can  you  make  the  delivery,  Mr. 
Hardernrok?" 

"Well,  since  we  are  having 
tire  trouble  due  to  terrible  road 
conditions,  I  can't  possibly  de- 
liver  them   until   next   Monday." 

"That  will  be  early  enough. 
Goodbye." 

Upon  receiving  the  slabs.  Miss 
Flintface  hired  a  stenographer 
to    chisel    the    information    upon 


them  concerning  the  pupils'  progress.  For  this 
she  took  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  gave  each 
a  set  value.  It  was  not  until  several  ages  later, 
so  history  records,  that  pluses  were  added  to 
these  letters.  These  stone  slabs  were  issued  once 
every  four  weeks  and  enabled  the  parents  to 
keep  close  tab  on  their  offspring.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  weight  of  these  report  slabs,  the 
children  had  to  haul  them  to  and  from  school  in 
cumbersome  carts.  Report  cards  were  very  hard 
to  lose  in  those  days. 

I  sometimes  recall  this  ponderous  method  of 
the  stone  age  with  little  malice,  and  thank  my 
lucky  stars  that  all  I  have  to  carry  home  bearing 
my  report  is  a  gaudily  colored  card  of  small  di- 
mensions, printed  with  grades  marked  in  ink. 

If  ever  there  is  anything  to  take  the  joy  out  of 
a  boy's  or  girl's  life,  it  is  the  quarterly  report 
pushed  upon  the  unwilling  student  to  be  taken 
home,  viewed,  reviewed,  and  cross-questioned  by 
the  all-wise  parents. 

How  the  boy  or  girl  who  decorated  his  book 
with  symbols  and  so-called  clever  sayings  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  studying,  dreads  the  ordeal. 
The  one  thing  in  which  I  don't  take  much  stock 
is  a  teacher's  saying  on  grade  day,  "It's  queer, 
my  pen  seems  to  be  unable  to  make  anything  but 
C's  and  D's  today."  If  it  be  by  chance  this  kind  of 
a  pen,  I  always  get  the  latter  mark. 

Why  does  a  student  dread  taking  home  his  or 
her  report  card?  There  is  an  old  saying  that  goes: 
"He  who  dances  must  pay  the  fiddler."  So,  if  a 
student  thinks  that  his  pleasures  will  overbalance 
all  the  reprimands  he  may  receive  at  home,  why 
be  backward  about  taking  the  card  home?  It  has 
to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  anyway. 

I  should  term  students  lucky  who  have  parents 
to  keep  prodding  them  on. 
Many  pupils  have  lost  this 
valuable  guidance  and  so  must 
turn  to  a  substitute,  often 
very  hard  to  find.  When  I  ask 
my  uncle  if  he  will  sign  my 
card,  he  says,  "Sure,  I'll  sign 
it,  no  matter  what  your  grades." 
When  the  grade  is  poor,  this 
little  statement  makes  me  more 
ashamed  than  if  he  had  lec- 
tured me. 

So,  fellow  students,  as  a  tip 
to  you,  "Remember  the  day  of 
the  report  card!" 

JOHN  RUSSELL. 
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The  1928  Football  Squad 


Bottom  Row — Left  to  right:  Coach  Cleveland,  Peters,  Smith,  Alger,  Babcock,  Dutz,  Nelson,  Newman.  Miller. 
Lowery,    Caine.    Conner,    Horn,    Lippincott,    Helms,    Brown,    Rothert,    Coach    Mueller. 

Second  Row — Robb.  Glore,  Grim.  Wykoff,  Rousch,  Murphy,  Wiles,  Achepohl,  AVilson,  Jackson.  Brehman, 
Payne,    Grogan,    Stroeh.    Overtree,    Bertrem,    Balay,    Worth,    Lowman.   Coach   Meyers. 

Third  Row — Moffett,  D.  Brown,  Oberting,  Millholland.  Justice.  Barnett.  Sanderson.  Newland,  Frey,  Wilkins, 
D.    Smith.    Gobel.    Butcher,    Wetzel.    Johnson,    Gorton,    East,    R.   Brown,    Sanderson,    Reed. 

Top  Row — Davenport.  Phillips,  Ferguson.  Peed,  Minatel,  J.  Miller,  Curtis,  Fritz,  Sanders,  Sieloff,  Hunt, 
Kruger,  Sutphin,  Shearer,  Bowman,  Bratten.  Sullivan,  Johnston,  Robertson,  Lahman,  Dearsch,  Price,  Fred  Gorman, 
athletic    director. 


Football  Season  Closes 

The  football  season  has  ended.  A  successful  sea- 
son it  was,  closing  with  a  terrific  show  of  power 
when  the  Techmen  defeated  Manual  by  a.  45-to-0 
score.  Linton,  Marion,  Elwood,  and  Logansport 
joined  the  troops  of  the  defeated;  while  Evansville 
proved  itself  Tech's  equal,  and  the  South  Bend 
and  Shortridge  banners  waved  triumphant  over 
the  Green   and   White  of  Technical. 

While  musing  over  the  football  season,  pictures 
of  our  men  in  action  come  to  our  mind;  perhaps 
the  line  charging  the  opposing  team  with  Capt. 
Nelson  leading  them  on  into  battle;  or  maybe 
Lowery  and  Miller,  sprinting  to  nab  a  long  pass 
which  has  just  left  the  hands  of  Lutz,  Caine,  or 
Peters;  perhaps  Lippincott  plunging  through  the 
line;  or  again,  Conner,  racing  back  a  punt;  or 
Horn,  picking  his  way  through  the  broken  field. 
All  these  and  many  more  flash  across  our  mind's 
eye. 

Sports  writers  everywhere  tell  the  public  never 
to  look  for  the  spectacular,  yet  the  spectacular  is 
always  turning  up.  The  inevitable  "Red"  Grange 
says,  "It  is  teamwork  that  wins  the  game.  If  a 
single  man  lies  down  on  the  job,  the  entire  team 
is  broken."  But  no  one  can  forget  the  spectacular 
Evansville    game    when,    with    the    score    6    to    0 

(Concluded    on    Page    40) 


The  Green  and  the  Gold 

The  Green  and  the  Gold  were  fighting  it  out 

On  the  Arsenal  field  that  day; 
And  the  mud  so  deep  and  the  rain  so  wet 

Were  prone  to  disturb  their  play. 

Oh,    where    were    the    passes    that    were    want   to 
spring 

From  the  hands  of  Lutz  and  go 
For  many  yards  to  the  waiting  arms 

Of  our  ends  in  the  mud  so  slow? 

While   the  Evansville  line   was  holding  our  team 
And  the  score  6  to  0  their   way, — 

There  ran  out  a  player  fresh  from  the  bench 
Who  was  destined  to  save  the  day. 

So  the  ball  was  snapped  to  the  itching  hands 
Of  that  player  whose  name  was  Horn 

And  the  way  he  ran  and  the  way  he  squirmed 
Left  Evansville  battered  and  torn. 

And  behind  a  defense  quite  perfect  and  strong 

He  ran  till  he  planted  the  ball 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  •last-.,  chalfeline  v 

Which  evened  the   score   6-all. 

(Concluded    on    Page    37) 
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The  1928-29  Basketball  Squad 


Bottom  Row — Left  to  right:  Hiser,  Diggs,  Townsend,  Morse,  Shearer,  Healy,  Willsey,  Foxworthy,  Chapman, 
White,    Willis,    Sutphin,    Gladden,    Eppen. 

Second  Row — Left  to  right:  Seoggan,  MeLaughin,  Jones,  Wykoff,  Baird.  Johnson,  Behmer,  White,  Jordan, 
Butcher,    Binninger. 

Top  Row — Left  to  right:  Coach  Campbell.  Coach  Copple.  Parrish.  Conner,  Lou'ery,  Miller,  Reissner,  Hill, 
Patterson,    Cullivan,    Davis,    Babcock,    Athletic    Director   Gorman,   Coach  Behlmer. 


Basketball  Season  Progresses 

Facing  one  of  the  hardest  schedules  in  its  his- 
tory, the  Tech  basketball  squad  has  made  one  of 
the  most  creditable  season  beginnings  it  has 
shown  for  several  years.  Muncie,  state  champs, 
Martinsville.  Frankfort,  and  Kokomo  are  among 
the  leading  state  teams  that  have  already  battled 
the  Green  and  White  netmen;  while  Connersville, 
Logansport,  Anderson,  Shelbyville,  Vincennes, 
and  Jefferson  compose  the  hardest  competitors 
the  Techmen  are  yet  to  battle. 

When  the  CANNON  went  to  press,  the  Tech 
hardwood  cagers  had  piled  up  victories  over  the 
local  Washington  and  Broad  Ripple  quintets,  and 
also  the  Greenfield  and  Rochester  squads,  but 
had  bowed  to  the  Muncie  Bearcats  by  a  score  of 
31  to  23.  Lebanon,  Manual,  and  Shortridge  op- 
posed the  Green  and  White  during  (he  holidays, 
concluding  the  program  for  1928. 

Three  letter-men  from  last  year,  Lowery,  Davis, 
and  Parrish,  together  with  Cullivan,  Reissner, 
Patterson,  Hill,  Conner,  Miller,  and  Babcock,  who 
have  fought  their  way  into  the  first-string  lineup, 
compose  our  star  netters.  The  Tech  student  body 
expects  to  support  these  ten  men  as  one  of  the 
state's   strongest  squads. 


Second  Squad 


Tech's  reserve  basketball  squad,  which  last 
year  came  within  an  ace  of  winning  a  good  claim 
to  the  state  reserve  team  championship,  is  again 
in  the  field  with  a  fast  team.  The  varsity  under- 
studies are  scheduled  to  play  preliminary  games 
with  the  reserve  squads  of  nearly  every  one  of 
the  teams  that  Tech's  first  team  plays. 

In  line  with  the  varsity  games  the  second  squad 
is  bettering  its  last  season's  record.  It  has  no 
defeats  to  mar  its  present  record  up  to  this  date. 
The  reserve  teams  of  Broad  Ripple,  Washington, 
Greenfield,  and  Muncie  have  fallen  before  its 
lightning  attack. 


Freshman,  gazing  at  the  roof  of  the  Main: 
Look!  Here  comes  Jack  Hill,  the  center  on  our 
basketball  team. 


The  Green  and  the  Gold 

(Concluded  from   Page   36) 

Though  the  point  was  not  made,  'twas  no  fault  of 
the  team's, 
And  the  stands  cheered  but   shed  not  a  tear, 
The  fight  and  square  play  and  the  never-say-die 
Did  to  the  students,  the  Tech  team  endear. 

Billy  Frosch. 
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The  Tech  Coaching  Staff 


MR.    GORMAN 

Tech's  athletic  director,  Fred  Gorman,  joined 
the  school's  coaching  staff  in  the  fall  of  1916.  With 
the  exception  of  his  first  year,  when  he  and  Mr. 
Spence  coached  the  Green  and  White  baseball 
team  which  won  the  state  championship  at  the 
tournament  held  at  Purdue  University,  Mr.  Gor- 
man has  always  been  the  managing  coach. 

Before  coming  to  Tech,  Mr.  Gorman  coached 
football,  baseball,  and  basketball  at  Swayzee, 
Indiana;  and  baseball,  basketball,  and  track  at 
Burnettsville,   Indiana. 

MR.  MUELLER 

John  Mueller,  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University, 
coached  in  all  phases  of  athletics  at  New  Albany 
High  School  for  one  year.  Then,  after  three  years 
as  coach  at  Mishawaka,  he  came  to  Tech  in  the 
fall  of  1922.  Since  then  he  has  coached  Green  and 
White  baseball  and  football  teams.  The  seasons 
of  '23,  '24,  and  '25  he  tutored  Tech's  basketball 
squad.  He  took  up  the  work  of  coaching  the  bas- 
ket squad  a  few  weeks  before  the  1924  sectional 
tournament. 

Mr.  Mueller,  who  has  been  connected  with  Tech 
athletics  seven  years,  has  just  finished  one  of  the 
best  football  seasons  that  Tech  has  ever  enjoyed. 

MR.    BEHLMER 

Reuben  Behlmer,  who  came  to  Tech  in  the  fall 
of  1925  as  instructor  of  physical  education,  at- 
tended Antioch  College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
and  later  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan. 
There  he  entered  a  teachers'  physical  training 
course  in  athletics  and  school  health.  While  at 
Michigan,    Mr.    Behlmer    took    active    part    in    all 


school  athletics,  specializing  in  the  high  jump  on 
the  track   squad. 

At  Tech  Mr.  Behlmer  coached  the  freshman 
football  squad  during  the  1927  season.  He  has 
been  teaching  physiology,  hygiene,  and  physical 
training  here  and.  at  present,  is  assisting  Mr. 
Campbell  in  coaching  the  varsity  basketball  team. 

MR.    CHENOWETH 

"Cheny,"  as  the  other  coaches  call  him,  played 
football  before  taking  over  the  task  of  teaching 
others  the  gentle  art  of  rubbing  the  opposition's 
noses  in  the  dirt.  At  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Chenoweth  played  on  his  class  gridiron  team. 
Before  coming  to  Tech,  he  coached  football  at 
Waverly,  Illinois,  high  school,  and  since  coming 
here  in  '21,  he  has  assisted  in  coaching  the  Green 
and  White  football  teams.  During  his  first  few 
years  at  Tech  he  assisted  Mr.  Black  in  directing 
the  track  squads. 

MR.   PAUL  MYERS 

Paul  Myers,  who  graduated  from  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity in  '24,  for  two  years  tutored  the  Lapal 
High  School  basketball  teams,  before  coming  to 
Tech  in  the  fall  of  1926. 

While  at  De  Pauw  Mr.  Myers  won  three  letters 
in  track.  He  was  captain  of  the  squad  in  his 
junior   year. 

At  Tech  he  has  been  coaching  the  Green  and 
White  track  teams. 

MR.    CAMrBELL 

Before  embarking  for  the  Green  and  White 
athletic  camp,  Thomas  Campbell,  Tech  varsity 
basketball    tutor,    coached    at    Shelbyville    High 

(Concluded    on    Page    40) 


P.    Meyers 


Campbell  H.    Meyers  Cleveland  Mueller 

Copple  Chenoweth  Gorman  Behlmer 
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Tech  Coaching  Staff 

(Concluded   from  Page   38) 

School.  Last  year  Mr.  Campbell  made  a  good  rep- 
utation here  by  turning  out  a  real  team  from 
comparatively  new  material.  This  year,  according 
to  present  records,  he  is  bettering  his  record, 
while  Tech's  hopes  are  soaring  high. 

MR.    HOUSTON    MEYERS 

"Hoot" — that's  what  they  nicknamed  him  on 
the  gridiron — is  the  only  one  of  the  Green  and 
White  coaches  who  is  a  son  of  Tech.  He  lias  an 
enviable  record  as  an  athlete  and  is  one  of  Tech's 
sport  lovers  who  "carried  on."  Mr.  Meyers  was 
president  of  his  June  1917  graduating  class.  He 
earned  two  block  "T's"  in  basketball  and  two  in 
baseball  while  at  Tech. 

The  first  Dyer  medal  that  was  presented  to 
Tech  athletes  was  won  by  Mr.  Meyers.  After 
leaving  Tech,  he  carried  on  at  Butler,  where  he 
won  three  letters  in  football,  two  letters  in  bas- 
ketball, and  three   in   baseball. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Green  and  "White 
baseball  team  that  won  the  state  championship  in 
1927.  Before  coming  back  to  coach  at  his  Alma 
Mater  in  the  fall  of  '26,  Mr.  Meyers  coached  in  all 
sports  at  Petersburg,  Indiana,  high  school.  Since 
then  he  has  groomed  new  material  for  the  varsity 
football  squads. 

MR.    COPPLE 

Roy  Copple  takes  the  frosh  athletes  under  his 
wing  when  they  launch  their  sport  careers  at 
Tech.  He  has  coached  Green  and  White  freshman 
teams  since  he  came  to  Tech  from  Roachdale,  In- 
diana, in  the  fall  of  '21.  The  second  team  basket- 
ball squad  was  under  his  supervision  during  the 
'22  and  '23  season. 

Mr.  Copple  graduated  from  Indiana  University 
where,  during  his  junior  year,  he  was  captain  of 
the  football  team  of  his  class.  He  has  attended 
coaching  schools  at  Indiana,  Purdue,  and  the 
Lambert   school  at  Rochester,  Indiana. 

MR.    CLEVELAND 

Warren  Cleveland  has  indulged  in  different 
phases  of  sports  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  The  World  War  turned  him  from 
his  college  studies  which  he  had  undertaken  at 
Illinois  University.  Mr.  Cleveland  coached  the 
first  division  engineers'  team.  He  played  and 
coached  both  while  with  the  army  in  France 
and    Germany. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Cleveland  came  back  to 
Illinois  University  to  complete  his  studies  for  a 
degree.    While    there    he    played    on    the    football 


and  basketball  teams,  winning  letters  on  class 
teams.  The  frosh  football  coach  came  to  Tech  in 
the  fall  of  1921;  and,  since  then,  he  has  coached, 
intermittently,  the  freshmen  and  the  scrubs.  Dur- 
ing the  '21-'22  season  he  coached  the  beginners' 
basketball  team.  He  has  just  finished  a  successful 
frosh  football  season.  His  team  scored  victories 
over  the  Shortridge  and  Manual  freshmen. 


Football  Season  Closes 

(Concluded  from  Page  36) 

against  Tech,  Horn  dashed  around  right  end  for 
a  touchdown. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  Coach  Mueller  made 
the  following  pleasing  statement:  "I  was  sorry 
to  see  the  season  come  to  an  end.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  working  with  the  exceptionally  fine 
group  of  boys  that  were  on  the  football  squad 
this  year.  They  were  enthusiastic  about  the  game, 
eager  to  learn,  and  wanted  to  win.  The  spirit  of 
the  entire  squad  was  the  best  that  we  have  had 
for  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  having  had  a 
football  camp  was  directly  responsible  for  this. 
All  of  us  are  eager  to  begin  preparation  for  next 
fall  and  to  continue  where  we  left  off  this  year." 


The  Class  Prophecy 

(Concluded   from  Page   20) 

from  173  belonged  to  this  club,  which  presented 
entertainments  in  the  Chinese  language  as  a  way 
to  earn  a  living.  They  received  a  shower  of  veg- 
etables at  their  first  performance.  These  they 
dodged  with  spectacular  skill. 

Charles  Middleton,  Edwin  Powell,  and  Maxine 
Ross  became  teachers  in  the  Mathematics  depart- 
ment of  the  Klingman  High  School.  Harry 
Latham  and  Monroe  Bettner  taught  expression 
and  dramatics,  while  Helen  Louise  Smith  and 
Eleanor  Saunders  were  members  of  the  vocational 
training  staff.  Margaret  Shaul  took  the  position 
as  head  of  the  Drawing  department.  The  remain- 
ing seniors  took  courses  in  Whispering,  Chewing 
Gum,  and  Lunching,  courses  offered  in  the  Kling- 
man High  School  that  had  not  been  offered  at 
Tech. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  duly  elected 
by  the  Hongkong  legislature  to  bring  this  record 
to  the  United  States,  do  solemnly  state  that  this 
is  a  true  account  of  what  happened  after  the 
January  '29  class  disappeared.  We  are  the  only 
ones  who  will  ever  see  the  United  States  again, 
for  no  one  is  permitted  to  leave  Hongkong,  that 
gorgeous  city  where  January  '29  seniors  reign 
supreme  and  where  there  is  no  work  to  be  done. 
Ione  Cain  and  Edna  Jones. 
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The  Arsenal  Gannon 


Oh,  Genius! 

Oh,  Genius,  burn!    Don't  be  a  laggard. 

For  my  empty  thoughts,  have  you  no  regard? 

My  mind  has  skimmed  o'er  childhood  pranks,  and 

Roman  lore, 
Thrilling  scenes,  autumn   woods,   and   heartaches 

sore. 
But,  alas,  you  have  left  my  pen  defenseless 
Against  the  wiles  of  commonplaceness,  drab  and 

cheerless. 
You  have  seized  and  pillaged  all  imagination, 
Taking  with  it  fancy,  beauty,  expressions,  fun. 

My    adjectives    must    not    be    tumbled,    my    verbs 

mixed ; 
Predicates   must   be   telling,   as   remedied   instead 

of  fixed; 
I    must   choose   an   intimate   subject,   close  to   my 

heart ; 
It  must  be  told   concisely,  the   horse  before  the 

cart. 
Oh,  Genius,  inspire  me,  give  me  magic  words 
Which  o'er  lands,  through  ages,  in  men's  hearts 

may  surge. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  quoted,  mayhap  they  may 

be  sung. 
Oh,    Genius!      But,    oh,   thank   you,   the   bell   has 


rung 


Geraldine  James. 


A  "Milky  Way"  Marathon  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Tech  lunchroom.  The  rules  of  the  contest  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  contestants  must  eat  nothing  but 
"Milky  Ways"  during  their  lunch  period,  while 
participating  in  the  marathon. 

2.  Each  contestant  must  be  eating  a  "Milky 
Way"  continually  throughout  his  lunch  period 
except  for  a  two-minute  rest  period  after  each 
"Milky  Way"  has  been  consumed. 

Miss  Frances  McGaw  has  already  decided  to 
enter  this  contest.  She  feels  confident  that  she 
will  emerge  victorious. 


A  Freshman's  Motto 

Oh,  I  had  my  English  yesterday. 

I  had  it  the  day  before. 
And  I'm  going  to  get  English  today 

As  I  never  did  before. 

Ralph  Scheidegger. 


Why  is  it  that  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
humiliated  to  tears  when  they  have  to  carry 
more  than  two  books,  and  seniors  can  carry  five 
and  still  feel  perfectly  at  ease? 


Geometrically  Speaking 

If  stories  grow  on  the  Tech  campus,  why  aren't 
the  students  allowed  to  pick  them? 

Given :     A  Tech  student  and  a  story  to  write. 

To  prove  :     An  excuse. 

Proof: 

STATEMENT 

1.  The  falling  leaves 
and  bare  trees  are  not 
good  to  write  about. 


2.  Tech   buildings   do 
not  make  a  good  story. 


3.  Funny  incidents 
and  humorous  sayings 
do  not  mean  success. 

4.  Invented  poetry  is 
a  failure. 

5.  An  excuse  is  not 
necessary. 


REASON 

1.  Leaves  fall  and 
trees  are  bare  every 
year,  and  every  year 
someone  writes  about 
them. 

2.  The  buildings  are 
to  study  in  and  not  to 
write  about;  and,  be- 
sides, every  student 
writes  about  some 
building  sooner  or  later. 

3.  They  do  not  hap- 
pen when  you  want 
them  to. 

4.  The  student  may 
not  be  a  poet. 

5.  The  supply  of 
campus  stories  is  lim- 
ited. 

Ellsworth  Maxwell. 


The  photographer  of  the  pictures  taken  for  the 
magazine  desires  to  extend  his  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  the  Techites  on  their  good  looks.  Not 
one  camera  was  broken  while  he  took  the  Tech 
pictures. 


Noses 

Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  good  looking  nose! 
On  not  many  faces  do  these  things  repose. 
Some  noses  turn  up  and  some  others  turn  down, 
While  some  people's  noses  are  spread  all  around. 

It  really  is  too  bad  that  on  one's  fair  face 
A  twisted  big  nose  holds  the  prominent  place. 
But  why  worry  'bout  noses  in  this  day  and  age 
When  to  have  yours  rebuilt  is  the  popular  rage? 

Frances  McGaw. 


Famous  sayings  of  a  great  many  Techites,  es- 
pecially those  who  neglect  to  prepare  their  les- 
sons:    "Bell,  bell,  where  is  thy  ring?" 


One  out  of  five  has  it.     What?     A  pencil.     The 
other  four  try  to  borrow  one. 


Student,    discussing    a    member    in    Zoology    I 
class:     — and  she  hasn't  even  got  a  bug  in  yet. 
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The  Feminine  Spectator 

Why  are  they  doing  that?     I   should   think  they 

would  know  better. 
I  don't  think  they  are  a  teeny  bit  nice  to  tear  his 

football  sweater. 
What  do  they  mean,  fourth  down,  five  to  go? 
Gracious  me!     What's  the  use  of  wiping  off  his 

toe? 
They  shouldn't  fall  down  in  all  that  goo, 
I  don't  see  how  they  know  what  to  do. 
Why  did  they  give  him  the  muddy  ball?     What 

makes  him  come  this  way? 
Gee!  but  that's  a  darling  hat;  how  much  did  you 

have  to  pay? 
Isn't  he  the  sweetest  thing;  his  curly  hair  is  rich 

dark  brown — 
What's    everybody   yelling   for;    did    we    make    a 

touchdown? 
Do  I  need   some  powder?     Oh!    My  dear,  you're 

looking  fine — 
Why  do  all  those  men  run  up  and  down  the  side- 
line? 
Oh,  my!   he's  knocked   him  down,  the   great  big 

brute — 
Do  you  suppose  that  man  out  there  really  intends 

to  shoot? 
Why,  he  actually  did  !     That  horrid  gun  ! 
The  game  must  be  over;  I  wonder  who  won? 

AURZELLA   MAGEL. 


Well,  Well! 

Freshman,  to  upperclassman :  They  certainly 
stress  a  lot  about  gym  out  here.  Why,  we  even 
have  a  little  training  in  English. 

Upperclassman,  looking  bewildered:  How's 
that? 

Freshman,  wisely:  Well,  our  English  teacher 
said  we  were  going  to  have  hurdles  Wednesday. 


A  Poem 

The   teacher  wants   a  poem, 
I  know  not  what  to  do, 
For, 

I'm   no   poet 

And  I  know  it 
And  so  will  she  when  I  am  through. 

I  know  some  words  that  make  a  rhyme, 
I  know  some  meter  and  some  time, 
But, 

My  mind  doth  fret 
With  vain  regret 
No  thoughts  with  these  can  I  entwine. 

Rudard  Jones. 


Football  Manual  for  Beginners 

Football — an  egg-shaped  object  filled  with  air 
and  covered  with  leather. 

Coach — the  excited  guy  on  the  bench  that  sits 
on  all  the  jerseys  and  has  rags  around  his  legs. 

Quarterback — a   refund. 

Halfback — a  guy  with  a  little  more  back  than 
a  quarterback. 

Fullback — a  guy  with  a  complete  back. 

Scrimmage  line — the  straight  line  between  any 
two   players. 

Guard — one  of  the  officials  in  the  penitentiary. 

Object  of  game — to  kill  as  many  men  as  pos- 
sible, 9  out  of  11  being  the  favorite  number. 

Pass — an  excuse  to  wander  about  on  the  field. 

Substitute — a  guy  sent  in  to  play  with  the 
other  team  when  the  regular  players  get  bored. 

Tackle — an   apparatus   used   for   fishing. 

Field — any  old  mud-hole. 

Captain — the  best-looking  man  on  the  team. 

Number  of  players — eleven  is  the  number  gen- 
erally used. 

Referee — the  fat  guy  in  white  pants  who  tries 
awfully  hard  to  keep  'em  clean. 

Toss-up — when  the  two  captains  get  together 
and  toss  pennies. 

Time-out — where  the  players  go  into  a  huddle 
and  tell  one  another  what  is  wrong  with  their 
appearance. 

Quarter — two   bits. 

Umpire — the  guy  that  gives  the  other  team  the 
breaks. 


The  Modernistic 

Founded  1928  by  Mine.  Prunella,  President. 
The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  finger  bowls  with  which  many  members  of  so- 
ciety   have    confused    elbow    baths    and    drinking 
water. 

Lesson  I 
How  to  Eat  Spaghetti 

Spaghetti,  eaten  properly,  is  inhaled  through  a 
straw.  Drop  the  left  ear  half  an  inch,  take  a 
deep  breath,  inhale,  and  notice  the  results.  In 
case  some  of  the  spaghetti  becomes  lodged  in  the 
windpipe,  don't  be  a  second  Helen  Wills  and  raise 
a  racket.  Instead,  refer  to  Page  thirty-four  of 
my  booklet  entitled  "Accidents  and  Emergencies," 
and  write  me  immediately. 

(Signed)     Mme.  Prunella, 
Pres.  Modernistic  Etiquette 
Correspondence  School. 
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The  Arsenal  Cannon 


To  the  Study  Hall 

Apologies   to  Bryant. 
Whither  mids't  hurrying  feet, 
While    rush    the    crowds    with    the    last    minute's 

time, 
Far    through    their    thinning    ranks    dost    thou 

pursue 
Thy  slow  and  listless  grind. 

Vainly  the  teacher's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  dragging  gait  and  think  it  long, 

As  dimly  seen  against  the  campus  dust 

Thy  figure  lags  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  physics  class 

With  all  its  trials,  or  government, 

Or  where  the  rocking  echoes  float  and  pass 

From  some  one's  wailing  instrument. 

There  is  a  power  whose  urge 

Pursues   thy   way — through    moving   crowds   that 

skurry, 
In  rushing  and  unending  surge — 
Just  going,  but  no  hurry. 

Helen  Jane  Brown. 


By  a  High  School  Student 

So  I  am  writing  poetry! 

All  people  do  strange  things  sometimes, 
But  I  never  thought  I'd  find  myself 

Composing  these  queer  things  called  rhymes. 

I  have  no  talent  for  such  things, 

As  you'll  admit  when  you've  read  this. 

I  merely  try  my  hand  at  verse; 
All  thoughts  of  glory  I  dismiss. 

I'll  never  rise  to  Shakespeare's  fame — 

That  is  a  thing  I  don't  desire. 
I  feel  no  craving  for  renown, 

No  urge  to  "set  the  world  on  fire." 

Why  do  I  write,  if  this  be  so? 

A  poem  has  been  asked  of  me, 
And   I  wonder,  as  I  pen  these  lines, 

"What  will  the  next  assignment  be?" 

L.  D.  Ginger. 


Jim  Munro  keeps  his  latest  joke  with  him  be- 
cause it  is  too  old  to  be  left  alone. 


Senior:  Well,  how  did  you  like  "The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame"? 

Freshie:     It  was  rotten! 

Senior:      Didn't  you  like  it? 

Freshie:  No,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  football 
picture. 


Overheard  in  lunch  line :     "Will  you  join  me  in 
a  bowl  of  soup?" 

"Do  vou  think  it  would  hold  us  both?" 


Some  dogs  are  just  naturally  crooked.  The 
other  day  one  jumped  on  a  street  car  while  it 
was  standing  still  and  rode  two  blocks,  free  of 
charge,  before  it  was  chased  off. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Drivers  of 
Old  Fords,  some  "digging"  sponsor  room  ought  to 
drill  a  well  near  the  parking  line,  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  all  drained  radiators. 


My  Ford 

I  own  a  shabby  little  can, 

It  rattles  like  an  old  tin  pan. 

The  wheels  are  loose  and  wobbly, 

The  horn  is  loud  and  "squabbly." 

Its  radiator  has  a  leak, 

The  top,   it  looks   like   old   Pike's   Peak, 

It  hasn't  even  got  a  bumper. 

I  often  think,  "I  ought  to  dump  her." 

But  though  it  isn't  much  for  style, 

'Tis  good  for  many  and  many  a  mile. 

I  wouldn't  trade  my  rattling  pal 

For  a  brand  new  Cadillac  or  La  Salle. 

Ryan  Hall. 


Missionary:      Why   do   you   look   at   me   so   in- 
tently? 

Cannibal:     I'm  the  food  inspector. 


Heard   in  botany  class. 

Somebody    wants    to    know    if    hoptoads    really 
live  under  toad-stools. 


First  Jew:  My  business  is  so  large  that  we 
employ  ten  men  to  pump  water  all  day  long  just 
to  wet  the  postage  stamps  we  use  in  our  mail. 

Second  Jew:  That's  nothing;  when  my  cashier 
Wants  to  get  from  the  cash  to  the  credit  pages  in 
our  bookkeeper's  book,  he  has  to  take  his  auto- 
mobile and  drive  for  one-half  hour. 


Troubles  are  like  grapes;  they  come  in  bunches. 


Luck  is  the  thing  the  other  fellow  has. 
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The  Court  in 

Apologies  to  Lowell. 

Zekle  sped  up  quite  unbeknown 
In  his  new  Chrysler  roadster 
To  take  his  Huldy  for  a  ride 
But  Huldy  she  said,  "No,  sir." 

Of  course  we  know  the  proper  thing, 
The  thing-  that  Huldy  sought  for, 
Would  be  for  him  to  beg  and  plead, 
Then  show  her  what  he'd  brought  her. 

But  Zekle  sted  of  beggin'  her 
Jest  stood  and  smilin'  told  her, 
"Well,  Gal,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel 
I'll  drive  on  in  my  roadster." 

Then  Huldy  ran  into  the  house 

And  grabbed  her  hat  and  coat 

And  said,  "So  long.  Mom,  I'm  goin'  out 

For  Zekle's  got  a  new  show  boat." 

Kenneth  Galm. 


The  Galoshes 

Apologies  to  Poe 

Once  upon  a  midnight  lonely, 
While  I  studied,  lessons  only, 
Lessons  that  I  should  have 
Learned,  a  day  or  two  before — 
While  I  sat  there,  busy — thinking, 
Suddenly  there  came  a  clinking 
As  of  some  intruder  shrinking 
Just  outside  my  bedroom  door. 
'Twas  my  sister  in  galoshes 
Just  outside  my  bedroom  door — ■ 
Only  this  and  nothing  more. 

Dorothy  Lutz. 


Miss  Book,  in  first  hour  American  history  class: 
What  were  the  results  of  the  War  of  1812? 
Morris  McDaniels:     They  let  the  schools  out. 


Type,  Type,  Type 

These  words  are  not  heard  in  any  typing  class, 
but  they  are  used  by  commercial  art  students 
who  are  studying  the  personalities  of  all  their 
friends  for  ideas  in  their  drawings. 

Heard  in  the  Main:  "She  is  a  decidedly  intel- 
lectual type,  don't  you  think?  You  know  that 
wise  look  and  all  that.  What?  You  say  you  got 
a  better  grade  in  French  than  she  did?  Oh,  well, 
my  mistake;  we  can't  always  be  right,  but  she 
almost  had  me  fooled." 

Then  near  the  lunchroom:  "Her  profile!  Isn't 
it  marvelous?  A  perfect  Greek  type;  oh,  pray, 
that  she  turns  around!" 

Even  at  the  football  game  an  ardent  fan  re- 
marks: "Why,  my  dear,  look  at  George  Horn! 
He  is  one  of  the  so-called  charming  type,  and 
Bill  Nelson  is  of  such  a  collegiate  personality. 
Right  out  there  on  that  piece  of  ground  we  have 
enough  varieties  of  types  to  keep  us  busy  the  rest 
of  the  semester!  Just  think  what  we  would  have 
missed  by  not  seeing  this  game." 

Almost  anyone  who  places  a  foot  upon  the 
grounds  of  Tech  may  find  himself  suddenly  a 
shining  type  to  an  inspired  artist.  Types  are 
exceedingly  new  to  Tech,  but  by  the  latest  re- 
ports from  art  students  they  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing rapidly. 

Georgia  Kraus. 


Know  Your  Participles 

They  shot  Roosevelt  in  the  middle  of  his  cam- 
paign. 

Toasting  marshmallows  the  members  had  a 
good  time  on  the  end  of  sticks. 

Greedily  cropping  the  grass  I  saw  a  large  cow. 


Frances  McGaw  invites  anyone  who  thinks 
Scotchmen  are  not  "tight"  to  try  to  sell  basket- 
ball tickets  to  the  Mc's  in  Sponsor  Room  271. 


We  wonder  who  would  win  first  prize  if  study 
hall  sleepers  would  enter  a  sleeping  marathon. 
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